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THE  honour  conferred  on  me  today  by  the  University  of  West- 
ern Ontario  is  one  which  I  value  very  highly.  It  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  this  society  of  learning  will  never  have  cause  to  regret 
having  included  me  in  the  list  of  those  admitted  to  honorary  mem- 
bership in  it. 

The  University  of  Western  Ontario  has  existed  for  over  57 
years,  during  which  it  has  kept  the  lamp  of  learning  alight  here,  in 
the  centre  of  the  most  productive  part  of  the  great  Province  which 
is  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  Confederation  in  Canada.  The  arms 
of  your  institution  carry  a  motto  which  might  well  be  translated,  in 
the  language  of  our  time,  as  meaning  "Truth  and  Service."  The 
arms  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  bear  a  legend  which  means  that 
your  community  stands  today  faithful  to  the  ideals  in  whose  defence 
it  was  founded.  I  know  of  no  more  complete  philosophy  to  guide 
the  work  of  your  institution  in  the  future  than  the  combination  of 
these  two  mottoes. 

My  own  personal  interest  in  your  affairs  and  my  special  appre- 
ciation of  the  honour  which  you  have  shown  me  are  not  unnatural. 
Your  Province  was  my  birthplace  and  the  home  of  my  youth.  Your 
sister  University  of  Toronto  was  the  scene  of  my  growth  to  man- 
hood. At  one  time  I  had  the  honour  of  serving  as  Chancellor  of  yet 
another  Ontario  University — Queen's. 

Although  I  have  no  longer  the  same  direct  connection  with  the 
institutions  of  learning  in  Ontario,  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  main- 
tain a  certain  contact  with  the  academic  life  of  Canada,  and  I  bring 
you  now  expressions  of  the  deepest  goodwill  from  the  University 
of  McGill,  the  institution  whose  fame,  and  not  my  own  merits, 
assuredly  induces  you  to  invite  me  here  today. 


There  is  something  specially  appealing  to  me  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  your  own  institution.  While  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the 
value  of  the  greater  institutions  of  learning  which  attempt  to  serve 
a  wider  field,  I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  need  of  universities 
which  will  make  sure  that  no  part  of  this  country  is  far  distant 
from  a  centre  of  intellectual  activity.  You  have  wisely  avoided  the 
attempt  to  make  this  a  rival  to  older  and  larger  institutions.  You 
have  concentrated  your  work  in  that  field  of  Arts,  in  that  field  of 
general  education,  which  is  still  the  greatest  field  for  academic 
effort.  You  have  added  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  an  old  established 
Faculty  of  Medicine  as  your  special  contribution  to  scientific  edu- 
cation. You  have  made  special  progress  in  the  field  of  Public 
Health. 

Wisely  you  have  spread  the  benefits  of  your  work  over  the 
whole  of  Western  Ontario,  and  have,  as  affiliated  institutions,  no 
less  than  two  colleges  outside  your  walls  in  this  city,  and  three  in 
other  cities  of  the  Province.  In  very  truth  you  have  made  yourself 
the  University  of  Western  Ontario. 

One  special  item  of  your  work  attracts  my  attention  and  should 
win  the  warmest  praise.  In  recent  years  you  have  undertaken  the 
conduct  of  a  summer  school  in  French  on  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  at  Trois  Pistoles.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  val- 
uable to  this  country  than  this  work.  It  is  undertaken  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  enabling  your  students  to  acquire  the  French 
language,  not  as  a  rather  unreal  addition  to  their  formal  education, 
but  as  a  spoken  tongue.  Not  only  will  they  benefit  by  this  definite 
addition  to  their  own  equipment,  but  they  will  carry  to  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec  the  news  that  ancient  prejudices  and  old  bitter- 
nesses are  dead,  and  they  will  bring  back  to  you  word  that  the 
Canadians  who  speak  French  have  much  to  teach  us,  and  imperish- 
able gifts  to  add  to  the  national  culture  which  we  of  English- 
speaking  Canada  are  trying  to  create. 

It  will,  I  hope,  be  not  without  interest  to  you  to  see  yourselves 
as  one  sees  you  who  is  a  stranger,  but  not  yet  quite  a  stranger.  It 
was  not  for  this,  however,  that  you  asked  me  to  come  here  today, 
nor  yet  would  it  be  my  duty  to  tell  you  only  what  others  think  of 


your  institution.  You  have,  I  feel,  invited  me  to  membership  in 
your  University  in  the  hope  that  I  might  have  something  to  con- 
tribute to  it,  and  in  coming  here  I  have  ventured  to  think  in  all 
humility  that  I  may  have  something  to  tell  you,  from  a  lifetime  of 
experience  in  the  academic  and  business  worlds  alike,  which  might 
be  of  value  to  the  University  of  Western  Ontario,  and  especially  to 
those  young  members  of  it  who  hear  me  now. 

The  world  has  these  past  few  years  become  a  puzzle  to  all  who 
dwell  in  it.  Our  fathers  knew  poverty,  hardship,  danger,  suffering. 
In  our  own  time — so  recently  that  even  your  youngest  members 
were  born  during  its  years — the  Great  War  tried  men's  souls  and 
taught  us  once  again  that  not  all  our  science  or  our  wealth  could 
free  the  race  completely  from  the  burdens  produced  by  man's  folly, 
man's  wickedness,  and  man's  misfortune. 

Tn  our  fathers'  time  and  in  our  time,  however,  we  held  one  firm 
faith.  At  least  the  world  was  one  in  which  men  could  look  for 
opportunity  to  earn  their  living  and  to  improve  their  material  posi- 
tion. During  the  past  few  years  this  faith  has  been  shaken.  We 
have  seen  the  number  of  unemployed  swell  to  a  huge  figure.  We 
have  seen  young  men  and  women,  fully  trained,  leave  their  univer- 
sities and  schools  with  small  hope  of  obtaining  the  employment  for 
which  they  had  been  equipped. 

Times  grow  better.  Prosperity,  we  hope,  returns.  Employment 
becomes  more  general.  The  dark  pessimism  which  has  been 
preached  so  freely  has  not  been  justified  by  events,  and  the  world 
again  proves  to  be  one  in  which  industry,  intelligence,  honesty  and 
thrift  will  assure  at  least  a  livelihood  to  most  of  its  inhabitants  with 
ordinary  good  fortune.  The  shrewdest  and  the  most  fortunate 
again  gain  a  competence,  and  on  the  whole  the  world  seems  to  be 
headed  towards  that  condition  of  prosperity  which  we  colloquially, 
but  inaccurately,  term  normal. 

The  shock  to  our  confidence,  however,  will  not  soon  pass  away. 
There  still  remain  men  and  women  who  sincerely  seek  employment 
and  cannot  find  it.  The  savings  of  others  still  dwindle  and  often 
vanish.  Above  all,  the  troubles  of  the  past  few  years  show  them- 
selves in  an  endless  turmoil  of  discussion ;  in  numberless  plans  for 


devices  to  prevent  their  recurring ;  and  in  scepticism  freely  ex- 
pressed about  things  which  we  once  believed  to  be  simple  basic 
facts. 

I  say  these  things  because  with  your  permission  I  propose  to 
say  something  of  my  theory  of  the  place  and  duty  of  a  university  in 
this  world  of  doubt,  of  trouble  and  alarm.  It  would  be  absurd  for 
me  to  offer  you  the  kindly  platitudes  which  might  have  sufficed  ten 
years  ago.  What  is  before  us  today  is  not  the  question  of  what  a 
university  might  plan  to  do  in  1925,  but  what  it  must  do  in  1935. 
Paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  I  say  first  of  all  that  the  duties  of  a 
university  have  not  changed.  The  adjustments  which  we  must 
make  are  merely  the  stripping  from  our  fabric  of  education  those 
ornaments  and  useless  appendages  which  we  thought  we  could 
safely  add  to  it  at  a  time  when  the  present  circumstances  were  not 
foreseen.  It  will  perhaps  be  the  best  thing  which  ever  happened  to 
education  in  Canada.  This  country,  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world, 
overvalued  its  riches — great  as  they  are.  We  built  our  educational 
system  on  such  an  estimate  of  our  opportunities  as  could  not  be 
justified  in  fact.    We  must  adjust  it  to  things  as  they  are. 

Let  me  say  with  the  utmost  clarity  that  I  do  not  accept  for  one 
moment  the  forecasts  of  those  prophets  of  evil  who  cannot  believe 
that  this  country  is  sound  or  that  it  will  grow.  All  that  I  am  saying- 
is  that,  together  with  the  sound  and  solid  growth  of  our  economic 
life,  we  tried  to  build  card  castles  which  could  not  withstand  the 
first  gale  of  economic  storm.  I  should  be  a  pessimist,  and  not  the 
optimist  I  am  concerning  Canada,  did  I  believe  that  we  could  or 
would  again  build  pasteboard  mansions  and  castles  in  the  air.  As 
far  as  our  universities  in  the  great  days  of  boom  expanded  their 
functions  and  increased  their  equipment  to  serve  the  true  progress 
of  men,  their  work  was  well  done.  It  will  be  no  loss  to  lose  frills 
and  fads  which  we  were  only  too  ready  to  hang  on  the  firm  struc- 
ture of  our  educational  system. 

The  functions  of  a  university  are  not  hard  to  define.  A  univer- 
sity is  in  the  first  place  a  society  of  learned  men  and  women.  It  is 
in  the  second  place  a  focus  of  intellectual  activity  in  the  nation. 


Thirdly — and  only  thirdly — it  is  a  training  school  for  young  men 
and  women. 

On  the  first  point  its  functions  are  clear.  A  society  of  learning 
owes  it  to  itself  and  to  the  world  to  try  to  make  that  learning 
deeper.  Whether  bv  the  thought  of  philosophers,  by  the  more 
emotional  processes  of  the  practitioners  of  fine  arts  and  letters,  or 
by  the  colder  labours  of  the  scientist  in  his  laboratory,  the  univer- 
sity  must  pursue  the  search  for  truth — the  "Veritas"  which  your 
motto  names.  Research  in  every  field  is  the  first  function  of  a  uni- 
versity. I  implore  you  to  remember  the  spirit  of  research,  pictured 
in  the  Cambridge  toast  "to  mathematics — may  they  never  be  any 
use  at  all."  The  great  progress  of  the  human  race  has  been  made 
in  the  first  place  by  men  who  sought  for  truth  in  the  spirit  in  which 
men  seek  for  salvation — because  of  some  internal  compulsion  of 
their  souls,  not  because  they  know  its  value. 

As  a  focus  of  intellectual  activity  at  large  the  university  finds 
its  second  place.  Of  all  its  functions  that  is  the  most  difficult  to 
define.  It  is  with  the  most  profound  regret  that  I  see  the  nature  of 
the  ferment  which  our  universities  only  too  often  contribute  to 
inflame  the  already  boiling  mass  of  the  public  mind.  I  do  not  say 
this  because  I  am  a  business  man  as  well  as  one  interested  in  edu- 
cation. I  do  not  say  it  because  men  now  attack  those  institutions, 
and  that  system  of  society  which  my  generation  found  right.  I  say 
quite  honestly  that  I  believe  in  free  thought  and  free  speech.  I 
believe  that  men  must  carry  their  logical  process  of  reason  to  the 
point  to  which  it  leads  them,  regardless  of  the  consequences.  If,  by 
reason,  you  become  a  communist  and  believe  that  those  who  have 
been  called  under  the  present  system  to  be  leaders  in  the  business 
world  are  public  enemies  and  dangers  to  the  state,  it  is  your  plain 
duty  to  follow  the  path  of  reason  and  to  condemn  them,  with  such 
mercy  as  their  ignorance  deserves.  It  is  assuredly  your  duty  to  tell 
the  people  of  the  nation  how  public  enemies  and  dangers  to  the 
state  are  to  be  eliminated  from  our  public  life. 

I  implore  you,  however,  to  be  quite  sure  of  what  you  know.  I 
do  not  ask  that  for  those  whom  you  might  condemn.  Their  indi- 
vidual fate,  the  wreck  of  private  fortunes,  the  destruction  of  great 


institutions  cannot  be  good  reason  for  delay  in  doing  what  must  be 
done.  The  world  has  been  built  on  a  foundation  into  which  men 
and  their  fortunes  have  been  trampled. 

My  reason  to  urge  you  to  caution  is  because  this  is  no  longer 
the  simple  world  in  which  the  fall  of  a  tyrant  king  or  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  power  of  a  robber  baron  would  be  a  mere  incident, 
leaving  the  essence  of  the  life  of  nations  unchanged.  In  that  world 
the  tyrant  king  might  be  unjustly  slain  as  a  sacrifice  to  unjust 
wrath  of  an  ignorant  people.  All  that  that  meant  was  one  life  gone. 
The  robber  baron  might  be  the  most  misjudged  of  men,  deserving 
of  public  adulation  instead  of  condemnation.  His  fall  left  the  world 
unchanged.  That  is  not  the  case  today.  We  have  built  a  world  so 
complex  that  the  interdependence  of  its  parts  is  absolute  and  com- 
plete. Those  who  are  held  up  to  you  today  as  tyrant  kings  and 
robber  barons  are  also  simple  cogs  in  the  vast  machine  of  economic 
life.  As  men  they  may  be  guilty  of  every  crime  which  can  be 
alleged  against  them.  They  may  be  greedy,  heartless,  in  every  way 
unfitted  to  exercise  the  power  which  they  hold.  Still  the  machine 
must  function.  The  cogs  must  turn  and  mesh,  or  else  the  whole 
machine  will  stop,  and  in  the  world  as  we  have  built  it  that  means 
that  the  fall  of  one  tyrant  king  or  of  one  robber  baron  may  involve 
the  fate  of  millions  of  men,  women  and  children. 

It  thus  becomes  a  matter  of  moment  to  all  to  know  more  surely 
than  ever  before  whether  the  kings  are  tyrants  and  the  barons 
robbers.  It  is  more  than  ever  vital  to  know  that  protests  against 
the  evils  of  the  system  are  based  on  knowledge  and  on  thought,  and 
are  not  the  mere  outgrowth  of  bitterness,  of  envy  and  of  hatred,  or 
of  just  plain  loose  thinking. 

Again,  it  is  today  important  that  the  fall  of  tyrant  kings  and 
robber  barons  should  be  merely  the  replacement  of  weak  cogs  by 
stronger  ones.  I  do  not  suggest  for  one  second  that  you  must  stop 
there.  If  reason  tells  you  that  the  whole  design  of  the  machine  is 
wrong,  you  must  improve  it,  or  make  another.  What  I  do  say  is 
that  the  machine  must  not  be  permitted  to  stop ;  that  the  alterations 
in  its  design  must  be  such  as  can  be  made  while  the  work  still  goes 
on.   Revolution  is  no  longer  possible  in  the  modern  world  without 
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the  death  of  countless  innocent  human  beings,  great  famines,  and 
disaster  on  a  scale  far  greater  than  war  could  accomplish.  I  invite 
you  to  consider  what  this  means  to  those  who  feel  it  their  duty  to 
pour  into  the  welter  of  human  thought  today  the  ferments  which 
will  make  it  more  active.  First,  they  must  be  many  times  more 
certain  of  their  rightness  than  ever  before.  It  will  not  do  for  them 
to  risk  the  advocacy  of  changes  which  may  be  based  on  a  lack  of 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  facts.  They  cannot  afford  to  make  men 
believe  that  other  men  are  tyrant  kings  and  robber  barons  without 
certainty  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  Next,  they  must  re- 
member to  provide  that  the  machine  will  work  while  it  is  being 
altered.  They  must  be  certain  that  they  know  its  workings  so  per- 
fectly that  there  can  be  no  chance  that  the  removal  of  a  single  cog 
will  cause  the  whole  to  stop.  I  ask  you  to  remember  these  things 
when  you  listen  to  members  of  our  universities  undertaking  to 
explain  the  defects  of  the  present  system  of  society  and  to  offer  the 
improvements  which  will  make  it  better.  Are  they  men  who  by 
patient  and  unprejudiced  research  have  made  themselves  so  fam- 
iliar with  the  facts  of  the  world  as  it  now  is  that  they  can  be  trusted 
to  tell  you  what  precisely  is  the  matter  with  it?  Are  they  men  so 
familiar  with  the  workings  of  this  complex  world  that  their  design 
for  the  new  machine,  and  their  instructions  for  the  delicate  process 
of  change  can  be  given  the  most  complete  confidence  ? 

I  ask  those  who  make  the  universities  of  this  country  to  re- 
member this,  and  to  remember  that  the  people  of  this  country  look 
to  their  institutions  of  higher  learning  for  guidance.  Our  profound 
faith  in  education  produces  the  ready  acceptance  of  the  opinions  of 
university  professors  and  instructors.  A  business  man  who  has 
spent  his  life  in  mastering  the  technique  of  one  small  branch  of  our 
complex  modern  system  will  not  receive  the  hearing  which  will  be 
accorded  to  some  young  professor  who,  adorned  with  degrees, 
undertakes  to  prescribe  for  the  correction  of  all  the  ills  of  society. 
This  very  power  brings  with  it  a  responsibility  so  grave  that  I 
cannot  stress  it  too  much. 

It  is  no  answer  to  this  charge  to  tell  me  that  business  men  have 
proved    themselves    reactionary    and    obscurantist — unwilling    to 


listen  to  the  advice  so  freely  proffered  them  by  men  of  academic 
training.  This  is  but  too  often  true,  but  that  does  not  change  the 
situation.  It  may  be  less  glorious  for  professors  to  pass  years 
slowly  converting  business  men  to  see  the  truth.  Tt  may  be  a 
brighter  prospect  for  professors  to  picture  themselves  as  giving  the 
world  a  new  social  and  economic  dispensation  in  one  great  startling 
revolution.  What  matters  is  not  either  the  fact  of  obscurantist 
business  men  or  that  of  bright  professors.  It  is  the  fact  that  there 
are  millions  of  men,  women  and  children  whose  life  and  happiness 
depend  on  the  keeping  of  the  machine  of  society  going,  even  while 
we  repair  and  better  it. 

In  the  third  place  universities  exist  to  teach  young  men  and 
women.  Why?  For  what  purpose?  Not  solely  that  they  may 
obtain  well  paid  positions,  or  be  able  to  look  forward  to  a  life  of 
comfort  and  retirement  to  an  age  of  ease.  You  teach  young  men 
and  women  to  make  them  better  men  and  women.  The  "Utilitas" 
which  is  the  second  half  of  your  motto  cannot  be  interpreted  to 
mean  mere  usefulness.  It  means  far  more  than  this.  I  venture  to 
render  it  as  "Service."  If  I  see  one  single  point  on  which  the 
socialist  may  be  right  it  is  that  he  preaches  service  as  the  proper 
form  of  profit.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  be  frank  enough  to  tell 
the  young  man  and  woman  to  whom  he  appeals  so  readily  that  this 
means  service  by  them  as  well  as  to  them.  It  is  but  a  travesty  of 
socialism  which  tries  to  make  young  men  and  women  believe  that 
the  great  defect  of  the  present  system  is  that  it  denies  them  the 
opportunity  for  wealth  and  power.  As  far  as  the  present  system 
has  its  faults — and  no  one  is  more  ready  to  admit  its  faults  than 
I — it  is  that  it  sometimes  denies  the  young  man  and  woman  the 
full  right  to  serve. 

It  is  but  a  travesty  of  socialism  that  would  lead  young  men  and 
women  to  believe  that  universities  exist  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
individuals  who  attend  them.  No  young  man  or  woman  should 
leave  this  institution  without  remembering  that  the  funds  which 
made  its  building  possible,  and  which  today  make  its  existence 
possible,  have  been  and  are  won  in  part  by  the  industry  and  thrift 
of  those  who  in  our  clumsy  system  have  won  reward  and  have 
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devoted  some  of  it  to  the  help  of  others ;  and  in  part  from  taxes 
and  levies  placed  by  the  state  on  private  gain.  This  University  is 
not  the  creation  of  an  individual  nor  of  some  all-powerful  external 
force.  It  has  been  built,  brick  by  brick,  by  the  toil  of  farmers  and 
factory  hands ;  from  the  savings  of  widows,  and  out  of  the  little 
comforts  of  the  aged.  Young  men  and  women  who  use  it  are  not 
honest  if  they  do  so  for  their  own  advantage  without  thought  of  the 
community  at  large.  They  are  admitted  here  to  share  in  great 
privileges  which  have  cost  their  elders  very  dearly.  They  have  no 
right  to  take  what  is  given  them  here  without  the  high  resolve  to 
multiply  it  and  return  it  many-fold  in  service  to  others. 

How  do  the  universities  measure  up  to  these  standards?  How 
close  do  you  come  to  pursuing  Truth  and  Service?  The  universi- 
ties of  Canada  have  in  the  field  of  research  an  enviable  record. 
Perhaps  in  the  somewhat  thin  atmosphere  of  metaphysics  and 
philosophical  speculation  we  have  not  produced  great  figures.  In 
letters  we  have  done  well  and  show  sure  promise  of  doing  better. 
In  the  fine  arts,  in  the  drama,  and  in  that  whole  field  of  the  highest 
form  of  culture  which  these  represent,  there  is  a  genuine  national 
revival. 

In  research  intended  to  probe  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  to  place 
her  resources  at  the  disposal  of  men  for  greater  happiness  and 
longer  life,  the  universities  of  this  country  can  point  to  a  proud 
record  which  has  added  lustre  to  the  name  of  Canada. 

In  these  days,  however,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  ordinary  men 
and  women  should  think  very  largely  in  terms  of  those  intricate 
problems  of  the  production  and  distribution  of  material  wealth 
which  are  today  discussed  in  all  our  market  places.  I  shall  not  take 
an  unfair  advantage  in  what  is  frankly  intended  to  be  a  criticism  of 
our  universities.  I  shall  not  point  out  that,  when  we  remember  the 
unsubstantial  value  to  the  human  race  of  wealth  as  compared  with 
the  priceless  worth  of  the  treasures  of  the  mind  and  soul,  it  is  no 
great  glory  to  our  system  of  education  that  we  are  so  prone  to 
measure  our  success,  as  nation  or  as  individual,  in  terms  of  money. 
I  appreciate  too  well  the  irony  of  such  remarks  coming  from  one 
who  does  not  know  by  personal  experience  the  direct  suffering 
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brought  by  poverty  to  many  of  those  who  hear  him.  It  is  not  un- 
natural that  men  and  women,  uncertain  of  the  source  of  their  next 
meal,  fearing  exposure  to  the  cold  of  winter,  should  say  that  no 
one  but  an  Oriental  mystic  could  find  relief  from  those  real  hard- 
ships in  contemplation  of  the  beauty  of  a  book,  a  picture,  or  a 
perfect  thought. 

In  the  field  of  economics,  however,  what  is  the  record  of  our 
universities?  How  thorough  and  how  competent  has  been  the  re- 
search which  they  have  carried  out  ?  How  well  do  they  understand 
the  processes  of  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth?  How 
wise  have  they  been  in  advising  us  as  to  their  improvement?  I 
hesitate  to  express,  as  frankly  as  I  should,  the  views  which  I  hold. 
My  reason  is  that  we  must  place  intellectual  freedom  above  every- 
thing, and  nothing  could  be  more  improper  than  for  those  who 
have  attained  to  some  power  in  our  public  life  to  condemn  the 
results  of  genuine  logical  research  merely  because  they  do  not 
agree  with  our  own  preconceived  ideas,  or  perhaps,  even  worse, 
because  they  tend  to  thwart  our  own  plans.  No  man  is  more  than 
human,  and  no  man  can  free  himself  entirely  from  prejudice  pro- 
duced by  habit  and  by  interest.  With  every  warning  to  you,  there- 
fore, that  what  I  say  must  be  weighed  by  the  standard  of  my  own 
reliability  as  a  witness,  I  say  in  all  honesty  and  truth  that  I  fear 
that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  record  of  our  universities  in  studying 
the  history  of  the  past  and  drawing  from  it  lessons  for  the  future, 
is  not,  in  the  field  of  economics,  one  in  which  we  can  take  great 
pride. 

May  I  point  out  that  we  seem  still  unable  to  decide  even  the 
cause  of  such  great  economic  movements  as  carried  this  country 
from  the  depths  of  post-war  collapse  to  the  fabulous  heights  of 
1928,  to  the  low  point  of  1932  and  1933,  and  part  way  back  up  the 
hill  of  recovery?  On  this  one  question  I  can  quote  you  almost  as 
many  opinions  as  there  are  men  who  give  them. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  fact  that  our  university  depart- 
ments of  economics  and  political  science  include  men  who  have 
made  definite  contributions  to  knowledge  in  their  fields.  It  is 
assuredly  true  that  we  have  many  university  economists  in  Canada 
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who  have  a  sound  and  thorough  knowledge  of  economic  history, 
and  whose  advice  to  the  state  and  to  business  men  in  the  present 
troubled  condition  of  the  world  has  proved  extremely  valuable. 
Despite  these  facts,  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  in  this 
country  that  academic  thought — especially  among  the  younger 
workers  in  this  field — is  deeply  coloured  by  socialist  ideas.  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  argue  that  there  is  any  reason  why  any  man 
should  not  be  a  believer  in  socialism  if  he  finds  himself  led  by  logic 
and  conscience  to  this  belief.  We  have,  thank  Heaven,  long  passed 
the  time  when  doubt  concerning  the  special  sanctity  of  any  form 
of  social  or  economic  organization  could  carry  with  it  even  a  sug- 
gestion of  impropriety.  On  the  other  hand  I  say  quite  frankly  that 
socialism  as  it  is  preached  by  many  of  the  younger  men  in  our  uni- 
versities today  seems  to  me  to  be  based  partly  on  a  lack  of  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  existing  economic  society,  and 
partly  on  an  emotional  desire  for  the  correction  of  admitted  defects 
in  our  society  which  outruns  the  slower  but  safer  processes  of 
logical  reasoning. 

May  I  say  quite  definitely  that  I  am  not  attempting  to  urge  that 
our  universities  should  not  teach  either  partial  or  complete  social- 
ism. I  am  saying  that,  to  my  mind  at  any  rate,  economic  discus- 
sion as  it  is  carried  on  by  many  of  the  younger  men  in  our  univer- 
sities at  present  lacks  logical  validity  and  scientific  accuracy.  It  is 
only  too  obviously  the  product  of  the  emotions  rather  than  of  the 
intellect. 

It  is  not  unnatural  then  that  I  venture  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
much  of  the  mass  of  information  and  advice  in  the  economic  field 
today  poured  out  by  our  universities  in  their  function  as  the  foci  of 
public  discussion  in  this  country. 

It  is  even  more  natural  that  I  view  with  some  alarm  the  possi- 
bility that  our  universities,  unquestionably  competent  to  instruct 
our  young  men  and  women  in  art  and  science,  may  not  be  as  safe 
sources  of  instruction  in  the  field  of  economics.  To  me  this  is  a 
question  of  the  greatest  importance.  Despite  the  allegations  of  men 
who  are  either  insincere  or  ill-informed,  the  economic  operations  of 
this  nation  are  not  conducted  by  fifty  men.    The  theory  of  a  slave 
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state  operated  by  a  group  of  predatory  capitalists  who  plan,  for 
their  own  profit,  to  keep  the  rest  of  the  nation  working  without  due 
reward,  is  not  one  which  a  long  experience  in  business  would 
enable  me  to  accept.  The  organized  "money  power"  of  which  you 
hear  so  often,  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  mere  figment  of  imaginations 
heated  by  too  much  emotion  with  too  little  thought.  The  business 
life  of  this  country,  as  I  know  it,  is  carried  on  by  thousands  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women,  each  doing  his  best, 
usually  in  all  honesty  and  decency,  to  obtain  a  reasonable  reward 
for  what  he  can  accomplish.  I  admit  its  clumsiness.  I  admit  its 
perversion  by  individuals  of  less  than  average  moral  principle.  I 
admit  its  periodical  inefficiency.  Against  all  these  I  place  the  single 
fact  that  the  system  as  we  have  it  has,  for  a  thousand  years  or 
more  of  recorded  history,  raised  the  living  standards  of  the  whole 
human  race,  and  steadily  removed,  and  not  accentuated,  the  in- 
equalities which  a  thousand  years  ago  separated  class  from  class. 

The  progress  of  the  human  race,  as  far  as  I  know,  comes  from 
the  steady  spread  of  knowledge  and  skill,  so  that  no  longer  is  the 
race  one  of  a  few  wise  men  dominating  the  fate  of  millions  of  mere 
dumb  slaves.  Economic  power  is  today  not  less  but  more  widely 
spread  than  ever  in  human  history.  There  was  never  a  time  when 
it  was  so  important  to  the  race  as  a  whole  that  the  general  average 
of  knowledge  and  skill  should  be  as  high  as  it  can  be  made.  Is  it 
remarkable  then  that  I  appeal  to  you  to  consider  most  deeply 
whether  you  are  teaching  the  young  men  and  women  of  1935 
economic  truth  or  not? 

All  this,  of  course,  is  but  the  opinion  of  one  man.  There  may 
be  others  who  feel  that  our  universities  are  today  more  than  ever 
competent  and  efficient  in  shaping  the  economic  views  of  our 
people.  You  would  not  have  wished  me  to  have  given  you  pleasant 
platitudes  of  praise  if  I  did  not  believe  them.  Weigh  what  others 
have  to  tell  you  on  the  other  side.  What  I  wish  today  is  not  to 
force  my  views  upon  you,  but  to  urge  that  the  record  of  our  uni- 
versities in  recent  years  in  the  field  of  economics  is  a  matter  of  the 
gravest  import,  and  that  nothing  can  be  more  vital  to  us  as  indi- 
viduals and  as  a  nation  than  that  we  should  be  sure  that  these 
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institutions  of  learning  to  which  we  must  look  for  guidance  in  this 
great  field  of  human  activity  are  doing  their  work  as  wisely  and  as 
well  as  is  humanly  possible. 

Remember  above  all  things  that  the  human  race  constitutes  a 
harsh  jury.  Education  has  been  built  up  in  this  country  because 
men  and  women  believed  it  was  producing  results  which  justified 
the  effort  and  the  sacrifice  required  to  provide  it.  Should  the  time 
come  when  the  people  of  this  country  believe  that  education,  or  any 
branch  of  it,  is  failing  to  produce  men  and  women  better  qualified 
to  deal  with  the  harsh  realities  of  life,  no  theory  of  the  sanctity  of 
education  will  save  its  institutions  from  such  criticism  and  such 
destruction  as  the  people  at  large  believe  they  deserve. 

We  have  before  us  today  in  Soviet  Russia  one  of  the  greatest 
examples  of  a  nation  dominated  by  a  single  purpose  which  the 
world  could  ever  produce.  There  education  and  the  state,  the 
theory  and  practice  of  economics,  have  been  made,  as  far  as  is 
humanly  possible,  identical.  The  child  is  taken  from  his  tenderest 
years  to  be  trained  in  the  belief  that  a  certain  system  of  society  has 
a  special  sanctity,  and  that  the  first  duty  of  man  is  to  obey  and  not 
to  question.  There  are  those  who  believe  that  here  is  found  the 
secret  of  the  forces  which  they  see  as  bound  soon  to  destroy  the 
very  system  of  society  which  the  plan  is  intended  to  support.  They 
point  to  the  fact  that  only  infinite  wisdom  and  perfect  skill  can  save 
even  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  states  from  grave  mistakes. 
They  point  out  that  the  theory  of  the  all-wise  state,  sufficiently 
taught  the  people,  produces  in  them  such  blind  confidence  that  they 
will  follow  their  leaders  far  beyond  the  limits  set  by  even  obvious 
common  sense  when  those  leaders  make  an  error.  They  point  out 
further  that  when  the  error  becomes  apparent,  the  shock  to  confi- 
dence in  the  wisdom  of  the  state  will  be  far  graver  than  ever  could 
be  the  case  in  countries  such  as  this,  where  scepticism  is  not  a 
crime,  and  where,  as  our  rulers  know  only  too  well,  the  people 
believe  it  to  be  their  right  and  duty  to  change  their  minds  when- 
ever they  wish  to. 

The  future  of  our  universities  lies  in  their  own  hands — not  in 


the  hands  of  some  all-powerful  central  authority.  It  will  be  deter- 
mined by  their  skill  in  giving  guidance  to  a  community  of  free  and 
not  too  patient  men  and  women.  It  will  be  well  if  those  who  guide 
them  will  remember  this.  Their  work  will  be  judged  by  its  results 
and  not  otherwise. 

Again  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  honour  which  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario  has  conferred  upon  me,  and  to  say  that  I  know 
well  the  responsibility  which  it  carries.  I  can  only  hope  that  you 
will  not  resent  the  plainness  with  which  your  latest  member  has 
tried  to  tell  you  things  which  he  believes  to  be  true,  and  of  great 
import  to  all  those  who  are  endeavouring  to  further  the  cause  of 
higher  learning  as  a  road  to  Truth  and  Service. 
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